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The Defeat of Postal Reform. 





E lag appeal of the Postmaster-General to Congress for the 

assistance necessary to the extension of his admirable 
plan of postal consolidation has been rudely answered. Ina 
letter to the chairman of the Post Office Committee in the 
House, Mr. Wilson had pointed out the manifold benefits to 
be secured to the service and to the public by the develop- 
ment of this plan, accompanying his statement with the proof 
of actual experience. In the case of the ninety-four offices 
consolidated during the past year an average saving of $354 
had been effected, while at the same time the free delivery 
service had been greatly extended, and the general postal fa- 
cilities improved. The Postmaster-General believed that he 
would be able to consolidate 2,000 more of these local offices 
during the year and estimated the reduction in expenses at 
half a million dollars. ‘The further extension of the system, to 
the 68,000 offices remaining, would be left to his successor. But 
the fatal difficulty existed that by virtue of the re-establish- 
ment of one of these small posts as a sub-station of a classi- 
fied office, the clerk in charge is brought within the classified 
service. ‘So violent was the opposition with which this part of 
the plan was received that the Chairman of the Post Office 
Committee, Mr. Loud, did not attempt to report the proviso 
asked by Mr. Wilson, permitting the transfer of funds from 
the account of Postmaster’s salaries to that for clerk hire. “I 


agreed with this plan and thought it a good thing,” says Mr. 
Loud, “ but the Committee was so convinced of the political 
considerations at stake that I was — to drop it.” 


When the aw came up in the Senate, the 
proviso was moved as an amendment by Mr. Lodge, and sent 
to the Post Office Committee, It read as follows: 





Provided, however, That whenever, by order of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, any post office is consolidated with any office so as to become a sta- 
tion or substation of the same, the salary of the superintendent or clerk 
in charge of such station or substation may then be paid out of the ap- 
propriation; not, however, to exceed the amount of the salary previously 
paid to the postmaster of the office which has become such station or sub- 
Station. 

Through the earnest efforts of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Wolcott, it was reported favorably, and by unani- 
mous vote. It was then referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, of which Mr. Allison is chairman. The appropria- 
tion bill was reported, however, without the proviso. Mr. 
Wolcott accordingly, on the 7th, moved its adoption as an 
amendment in the open Senate. His speech on the subject 
was masterly and sensible. His argument was confined to the 
questions of public expediency that the Postmaster-General 
had demonstrated so clearly ; and the debate proceeded for a 
while on these lines with no opposing argument until the 
senior Senator from Maryland arose to speak. Mr. Gorman 
was not to be deceived. “ It may be all right,” said he, “ and 
it may be a wise provision, but I am opposed to abolishing 
these offices for the purpose of putting them under the Civil 
Service (sic), That is all there is in it; that is the incentive and 
the motive—to get these small offices within the classified 
service.” Having exposed this attempt to filch away from the 
Congressman a few of his post offices, under the pretense of 
improving the service, Mr. Gorman continued his denuncia- 
tion for the best part of a day. He had several days before 
offered an amendment of his own, providing that in no case 
should the office at a county seat be abolished through con- 
solidation, and this was the opportunity to debate that point 
also. ‘ThePostmaster-General in consolidating the small of- 
fices about Baltimore had had the impertinence to take in Mr. 
Gorman’s own county seat of Ellicott City, and to decree that 
the postmaster there should be in future a business and not 
a political agent. This was too much. Here was involved 
another great issue—the right of the Postmaster-General to 
“take these offices from the people,” to send smart young 
clerks into the rural districts to supplant the old residents now 
in charge of offices, etc., etc. 


It was explained that under the plan proposed the pres- 
ent incumbents of the office would be retained, and that 
when vacancies occurred, candidates for examination would 
in the majority of cases be secured from the immediate neigh- 
borhood ; but Mr. Gorman knew better; this might all be 
promised, but the real purpose could not be hidden: the peo- 
ple were to be “ deprived of their rights,’—that is, the Con- 
gressmen were to be deprived of their post offices. The 
characteristics of the debate that ensued are described in an- 
other column. During its progress, Mr. Pasco of Florida in- 
troduced a third amendment forbidding the consolidation of 
offices beyond the corporate limits of any city, this being 
designed not only to prevent invasion of the people’s rights 
by foisting on them free delivery service and lower general 
taxes, but to destroy the work already accomplished by com- 
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pelling the re-establishment of the separate offices recently 
consolidated. Mr. Wolcott’s amendment was defeated by a 
vote of 48 to7, and Mr. Pasco’s was carried by 36 to 25. 
Its form is as follows: 

_ And provided further, That nothing herein contained shall author- 
ize the establishment or maintenance of any station, substation, or branch 
post office beyond the limits of any city or town in which the principal 
office, to which such station, substation, or branch office is attached, is 
located. 

_ This, together with the Gorman amendment, is, at this 
writing, in the hands of the Conference Committee of the 
Senate and House—Senators, Allison, Blackburn and Petti- 
grew, and Representatives Loud, Kyle and Smith. Tele- 
grams and letters of remonstrance have been poured in on 
these gentlemen by the hundred. The people of Cambridge, 
Newton and other suburbs of Boston, where the consolida- 
tion plan has been in operation for years, are thoroughly 
aroused. The residents of the towns near Baltimore, the in- 
vasion of whose rights Mr. Gorman so ably resisted, have held 
mass meetings and sent a committee to Washington, 
representing seven towns, and bearing a protest signed by 
5000 of their neighbors. It is even said that this committee 
caught Mr. Gorman in a corridor of the Capitol and informed 
him then and there, in vigorous English, of their poor opin- 
ion of his spoils schemes. What will be the issue of all this 
remains to be seen. But, even though the plan to forbid 
consolidation be abandoned, the refusal of Congress to per- 
mit the transfer in appropriations will remain in force. A 
single item in the cost of the spoils system for the coming 
year will be, therefore, a half million of dollars. 


The Record of the Month. 


The Federal HE announcement comes from our 

Service. Washington correspondent that Presi- 
dent Cleveland is about to issue an order extending the Civil 
Service rules to every position in the Executive Branch of the 
Government to which they are applicable, and reducing the 
list of excepted places practically to positions filled by appoint- 
ment by the President with the consent of the Senate. It is 
uncertain at present whether the form of this order will be all- 
inclusive, that is, a brief proclamation to the effect that here- 
after only such positions as are specifically excepted shall 
not be subject to examination, and accompanied by a list of 
such exceptions; or whether it will contain a detailed list of 
the branches and single places to be included under the rules. 
It is deemed more probable that the all-inclusive form will be 
chosen. This would constitute the greatest single advance in 
the recent history of the reform movement. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT EXTENSIONS, 

Two extensions of importance have been made during the 

past month, both in the Department of the Interior. On 


March 20 the President amended the classification of the 
Indian Service, to include the following places: 


In the classified Indian service: Supervisor of Indian Schools, day- 
school inspector, disciplinarian, industrial teacher, teacher of industries, 
kindergarten teacher, farmer, nurse, assistant matron and seamstress, 
about 420 employes in all. 

In the classified Departmental Service: Clerk, assistant clerk, issue 
clerk, property clerk, store-keeper, and all other clerical positions at 
Indian Agencies and Indian schools, a total of about 323. 


A clause in the order provides that Indians shall be eligible 
for appointment to any of these positions on such test of fitness 
as may be required by the Secretary of the Interior, and with- 
out examination or certification by the Civil Service Commis- 
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sion, but they shall not be transferred to any position in the 
departmental service. 

On April 2, by order of the President, there were trans- 
ferred from the excepted to the competitive class, 17 assistant 
attorneys, and five law clerks, and from the non-competitive to 
the competitive class, on the same date, the members of the 
Board of Pension Appeals, nine in number. 


PENDING LEGISLATION, 


The Senate committee which deals with District of Co- 
lumbia affairs has made up its mind to report adversely the 
bill giving the District Commissioners authority to put the 
municipal service under Civil Service Rules. It is possible 
that Senator Proctor may make a minority report in favor of 
the bill, as he became strongly impressed, while Secretary of 
War, with the necessity of a merit system in administering a 
Department of the Government. 

A favorable report has been made to the House on a bill 
authorizing the Civil Service Commission to administer oaths. 
This will be a concession of the highest importance if it be- 
comes a law, as the investigations made by the Commission 
have been badly hampered by the necessity of relying upon 
unsworn testimony, which a witness could always retract at 
will, without fear of prosecution. 


AN INTERESTING VETERAN CASE. 


Much interest is felt, in G. A. R. circles here, in the suit 
of Morris Keim against the United States, now pending in 
the Court of Claims. Keim is a Union veteran who was dis- 
charged from a clerkship in the Pension Office in 1894, as he 
asserts, without cause, his efficiency record being higher than 
that of other clerks who were retained, and who had not seen 
military service. He is suing for his salary in the interval, on 
the ground that his dismissal was in violation of the veterans’ 
preference law of 1876. A number of other discharged vet- 
erans are ready to sue if his suit proves successful. 


APPOINTMENTS FROM ELIGIBLE LISTS, 


In the debate in the Senate on the seventh instant, on the 
Post office appropriation bill, Mr. Vilas stated that the power of 
objection to a certification on the part of an appointing officer 
was limited, and that from the second certification the appoint- 
ing officer must make a choice. Mr. Allen denied that the ap- 
pointing officer was so limited in his choice, and his remarks 
and interrogatories were calculated to convey the impression 
that the civil service rules do not restrict appointing officers in 
the matter of selection from certifications. The facts are that 
out of 1150 selections for appointment since July 1st, last, in 
the departmental, railway mail, Indian and Government Print- 
ing Services, in every instance selection was made from the 
first or original certification. In all, 848 certifications were 
issued, making an excess of 362 selections. In the great ma- 
jority of cases the highest eligible on the certification was 
selected. While the rules permit an appointing officer to 
object to a person certified, and authorize the Commission, 
upon investigation, if the reasons are deemed good and well 
founded, to substitute another eligible in place of the one to 
whom objection is made, there were, as stated, no such cases 
in the period referred to. It does not occur once in two hun- 
dred times that in any branch of the service a selection is not 
made from the original certification. In the railway mail 
service and in most of the large post offices the highest eligible 
is almost invariably selected. 

The revised State Civil Service bill, com- 

Tae aw ang monly known as the Sanger Bill, has been 
State Service. reported favorably, with amendments, by 
the Assembly Judiciary Committee. The principal amend- 
ment provides that the rules promulgated by the State Com- 
mission shall have the approval of the Governor before tak- 
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ing effect. It is provided also that the present State Com- 
mission shall be continued in office, the Governor to assign 
the terms of two, four and six years respectively, and their 
successors to be appointed for the full term of six years. The 
salary of the Commissioners is placed at $3,500. A hearing 
was given by the Senate Judiciary Committee on March 26. 
It was proposed at that time that a sub-committee be ap- 
pointed to confer with a similar committee in the Assembly, 
and to agree upon necessary amendments. ‘This committee 
has not as yet been appointed, and the chances of advancing 
the bill in the Senate are not good. It has been pointed out 
clearly that if this measure does not become a law confusion 
must follow. The courts have decided that the constitutional 
amendment is self-executing, and that all appointments made 
contrary to its provisions must be held to be illegal. Under 
the existing law large numbers of places are exempt from ex- 
amination, for which it is perfectly practicable to examine can- 
didates. The status of these must remain in doubt, or must 
be determined by the Courts in individual cases unless the 
Legislature acts. The Sanger Bill provides an adequate 
scheme of classification, and is designed to avoid friction in 
carrying the constitutional amendment into effect. These 
arguments are not apt to have great weight with the present 
Legislature, and it is not unlikely therefore, that the enforce- 
ment of the Constitution, for a year at least, will be by in- 
junction rather than through the action of the Legislature. 


TWO OBJECTIONABLE MEASURES, 


There are two bills pending, affecting the Civil Service, 
that are thoroughly vicious in character. Assembly Bill No. 
2212, introduced by Mr. O’Grady of Rochester, exempts from 
competitive examination all employees of law departments in 
any city of the State. The effect of this in New York City, 
for instance, would be to take from the competitive schedule 
a long list of positions of stenographers, clerks and messen- 
gers for which examinations have been held for twelve years 
past. The immediate purpose of the bill is to exempt the 
assistants to the corporation attorney of Rochester. ‘These 
have been classified competitively for several years. A num- 
ber of the present incumbents were appointed, however, with- 
out examination. They are among those whose warrants for 
pay Mayor Warner had refused to sign. The result is Mr. 
O’Grady’s bill. There is no doubt that it is unconstitutional. 
It should not be necessary, however, to bring repeated suits 
of this kind, giving the Courts unnecessary labor, and the 
scheme should be defeated in the Legislature. 


The other measure in question is a bill introduced by 
Senator Ford, creating an independent Civil Service Board 
for the New York City Fire Department, and taking from 
the Municipal Supervisory Board the jurisdiction over ap- 
pointments and promotions in that department. Commission- 
ers La Grange and Ford, of the present Fire Board, have spent 
much time in efforts to “beat” the Civil Service rules, and 
have encountered the opposition of the Municipal Commis- 
sion on several occasions. In at least one case positive fraud 
was discovered in connection with an examination in which 
they had been able to take some small part. The introduc- 
tion of this bill is merely a bold attempt to secure full control 
of appointments, and to pack the department with political 
favorites. It would increase the cost of the Civil Service ad- 
ministration in the city by several thousand dollars. The in- 
fluence behind the measure, however, seems to be powerful, 
for it has been rushed through the Assembly and advanced to 
the order of third reading in the Senate out of its regular or- 
der. Mayor Strong is known to be opposed to the bill, and 
if it passes the Senate in spite of the present opposition he 
may be depended on to veto it. The attempt would then be 
made, undoubtedly, to repass it. 
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THE CASE OF THE EXCISE EMPLOYEES, 

The majority in the State Civil Service Commission, with 
Governor Morton’s approval, have placed the special agents 
to be appointed under the provisions of the Raines’ Liquor 
Law, in the non-competitive schedule. Every effort was 
made to convince the Governor that it is quite practicable to 
examine candidates for these positions competitively. It was 
shown that for many positions of an analagous character in 
the Federal Service and elsewhere, competitive examinations 
are held with the best of results, and it was urged upon the Gov- 
ernor that under the Constitution he had no alternative but 
to adopt the competitive plan. It was understood that the 
Governor favored competition, personally, but at the last 
moment he yielded to the united pursuasion of Senator Raines 
and other machine personages. The non-competitive classi- 
fication was accordingly agreed upon, and formally adopted 
by the Commission, Commissioners Cobb and Lord voting 
for the scheme, and Commissioner Burt opposing it. The 
offices created under the Raines Law include, beside the 
State Commissioner, a principal Deputy Commissioner with 
three special deputies for New York, Brooklyn and Buffalo, a 
secretary, cashiers, special attorneys for each district, auditors, 
and sixty “confidential” special agents, besides stenogra- 
phers, clerks, etc. Under the classification adopted the dep- 
uties, secretaries, cashiers, attorneys, and one confidential 
clerk to the Commissioner are exempt from examination. The 
auditors and special agents are subject to the non-competitive 
or “ pass” examinations. The minor positions are competitive. 
Although the examinations for the special agents may be made 
sufficiently strict to prevent the appointment of absolutely 
unfit men, they cannot prevent the selection of political 
workers. So far as the elimination of politics in appoint- 
ments is concerned, they will amount to nothing. 

When the appointment of Col. Henry H. Lyman as State 
Commissioner was announced, some uncertainty existed as to 
the probable character of his administration. Col. Lyman 
had not been known as a particularly active politician, and it 
was conjectured that he might be to some degree free from 
machine domination. Doubts on the subject were soon dis 
sipated. While his nomination was pending? in the Senate, 
Col. Lyman went to New York City for the express purpose 
of conferring with Mr. Platt. His nomination was confirmed 
the same evening. The deputies he has selected have been 
of the Platt type, and it is quite reasonable to expect that the 
special agents will be taken from the same class. 

The Civil Service Reform Association has retained coun- 
sel, and will take legal proceedings to compel the classifica- 
tion of these offices in accordance with the constitutional 
provision. Meanwhile, Comptroller Roberts has announced 
very positively that he will refuse to sign warrants for the pay- 
ment of salaries in cases where such a contest is to be made. 
It is expected that the action of the Governor will be reversed 
by the Courts, and that the purpose of the machine and the 
Platt leaders to use these places in building up a new liquor 
machine, will be to a considerable degree frustrated. This 
will be the second test of the Constitution, and there seems 
to be no reason to believe that it will be less successful than 
the first. 

ALDRIDGE ADOPTS A NEW PLAN, 

The bill introduced at the instance of Superintendent 
Aldridge to enable the Board of Claims to award compensa- 
tion for the services of the fifty-five clerks whose appointment 
to positions in the Department of Public Works without 
examination had been held to be illegal by the Courts, has 
passed both Houses, and was signed by the Governor on the 
gth inst. This is a remakable piece of legislation. It proposes 
to “legalize and confirm” the “acts and services” of persons 
appointed to office in violation of the Constitution. If the 
scheme is carried through, department heads would be 
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encouraged to wholesale violation of the law in the confident 
expectation that the Legislature and the Board of Claims 
would provide for any payments to which the Comptroller and 
the Courts might object. Payments awarded by the Board 
of Claims to persons in this act will be contested. It is under- 
stood that the men themselves were paid largely from outside 
sources during their incumbency, and that Mr. Aldridge 
personally will be the principal loser if the plan to compensate 
in this manner should fail. 
‘GREATER NEW YORK” MAY BE DEFEATED. 

The so-called “‘ Greater New York Bill,” which was passed 
in the Senate under the party whip, and in the Assembly 
through a combination of Platt and Tammany forces, has 
been vetoed by Mayor Strong in New York and Mayor 
Wurster in Brooklyn. The bill is simply a bold stroke for 
political power through the use of patronage. It is coneeded 
that the consolidation of the two cities must come, but it is 
plain that so long as Platt is in power the time is not 
opportune. The bill pending was drafted, nominally, by a 
committee of which Senator Lexow is chairman, and actually, 
by Platt and his associate bosses. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to be charged with the preparation 
of a charter for the government of the consolidated city, 
to be submitted to the Legislature for adoption in March, 
1897. The first election of officers is set down for November, 
1897, and consolidation is to take effect on January 1, 1898. 
The Charter proposed would necessarily be acceptable to the 
members of the present Senate, which is continued until 1898. 
It is out of the question, therefore, that it should be acceptable 
to the promoters of decent Government. It is intended that 
under the scheme devised the organization of the greater city 
shall be committed to the Platt machine, and the disposition 
of thirty thousand minor offices placed to some degree within 
its control. The people of the two cities reject the idea of a 


union under these circumstances, and the veto messages of 
Mayors Strong and Wurster voice the general feeling. 

At the present writing it is stated that the bill will be 
passed over the vetoes. If this is done, the final responsibility 
must rest with Governor Morton. 


Mayor Strong still has under his con- 
New York City. sideration the proposed inclusion in the 
competitive schedule of the bulk of the higher subordinate 
places now exempt from examination. He will announce his 
decision very shortly, and it is not believed that the result will 
be disappointing to the friends of the reform. 

AN IMPROVED SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The legislature has passed the bill reorganizing the Muni- 
cipal Educational department, and abolishing the discredited 
Trustee system. Under the existing law the appointment of 
teachers is virtually in the control of a Board of Trustees in 
each ward, though subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education. Political influence has been exerted to a degree 
little short of scandalous in securing these positions, and ap- 
pointments are often given, it is said, to instructors who are 
incompetent. The new bill does away with the trustees and 
establishes a system of selection through examinations, prac- 
tically competitive, and it reforms the system in other im- 
portant respects. The bill has been opposed strenuously by 
Tammany Hall and by the friends of the Trustees, but a 
special message from Governor Morton led to its passage. 
Mayor Strong will approve the measure, and as the Governor 
is committed to it there is no doubt that it will become a law. 


It has become very evident that under the pres- 
ent administration the Civil Service system of 
Brooklyn is not in the best of hands. Corporation Counsel 
Burr, in an opinion furnished City Works Commissioner Wil- 
lis, has stated as his judgment that nine out of eleven of the 
places created in the City Works Department, and exempted 


Brooklyn. 
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by order of Mayor Wurster, are properly examinable. Mr. 
Willis has accordingly revoked the appointments to the places 
in question, and Mayor Wurster has authorized no further ex- 
emptions. The propriety of amy exemptions, excepting in the 
case of deputies and other important subordinates, will be de- 
termined definitely by the suit now pending, brought on be- 
half of the Civil Service Reform Association of Brooklyn. 
Meanwhile, the City Works Commissioner, and other members 
of the administration, have adopted other means to beat the 
rules. It has been the custom when a list of eligibles for any 
position does not exist, to permit a temporary appointment 
until an examination has been held. Mr. Willis created a 
number of new positions which he conceded to be examin- 
able, but for which the Civil Service Commission had no elig- 
ibles. ‘Titles hitherto unknown were invented, in order to 
necessitate special examinations. A large number of “ tempo- 
rary” appointments have been made through this means. A 
striking instance is in the case of the appointment of thirteen 
“ detectives,” to investigate water frauds. These men were to 
do the work formerly performed by Meter Inspectors. Al- 
though an eligible list of Meter Inspectors existed, there was, 
of course, none for detectives. Of the men appointed five, it 
is said, were delegates to the local convention which nomi- 
nated Park Commissioner Woodruff as delegate to St. Louis. 
Scores of other places in the city departments have been 
filled in the same way, generally by men who had performed 
services for which the temporary employment was accepted as 
sufficient compensation. 

Mayor Wurster has now approved a plan designed vir- 
tually to abolish the existing system of labor registration. 
Shortly after his inauguration he brought this subject to the 
attention of the Civil Service Commission, and asked that the 
rules be either amended in certain radical respects, or revoked. 
A sub-committee of the Commission was appointed, which 
after some deliberation recommended that the rules be amended 
so as to permit the selection of laborers from any point on the 
list instead of in the order of application, as heretofore. After 
some opposition from the minority members of the Commis- 
sion, the amendment was accepted. It has since been ap- 
proved by the Mayor, and is now awaiting the action of the 
State Commission. It will be opposed before that body by 
the local reform Association. Under the proposed plan a de- 
partment head may send any man he pleases to be registered, 
and appoint him as soon as his name is on the list. There is 
no physical examination prescribed, and practically nothing to 
prevent registration. It will be appreciated that this would 
mean the destruction of the system. A ward commit- 
tee called on Mayor Wurster a few days before the action of 
the Civil Service Commission was announced, demanding to 
know what “ recognition ” they were to receive in the way of 
small places. The Mayor, it is said, replied that although the 
appointments of this character were at present under the con- 
trol of the Civil Service Commission, this would “shortly be 
attended to,” and that he would then be prepared to “ recog- 
nize” his friends. 

Ultimately Mr. Wurster will be compelled by the Courts 
and by public opinion to obey the law and the Constitution. 
Meanwhile, he is strengthening the growing conviction 
that he will not hesitate to use his high office to advance his 
political fortunes, and that, in trusting to his promises of a 
‘business administration ” a large number of the people who 
voted for him were sadly deceived. 


The Bill to abolish the present police 
a re department of Albany, and to entrust the 

reorganization of the force to the local 
boss, William Barnes, has been repassed by the legislature in a 
slightly amended form to meet objections said to have been 
raised by Governor Morton. This is a distinctly vicious 
measure, and has been condemned, not only in Albany, but 
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throughout the State. The fact that it has already been under 
the consideration of the Governor, and that it has been 
changed at his suggestion, implies, however, that it will be 
permitted to become a law. 

ROCHESTER. 

All of the papers in the recent examinations to secure can- 
didates to fill places made vacant by Mayor Warner’s refusal 
to pay persons illegally appointed to them, have been marked, 
and eligible lists prepared, with the single exception of the 
position of Veterinary Surgeon. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has secured copies of the city payrolls from Auditor Mann, 
for the purpose of ascertaining if there are any positions under 
the city government coming within the provisions of the Civil 
Service rules, for which examinations have not yet been held. 
If any are discovered, lists will be prepared for these as rapidly 
as possible. 

BINGHAMTON, 

The Good Government clubs of Binghamton have asked 
the State Civil Service Commission to investigate the adminis- 
tration of the rules in that city. It is stated in their letter to 
the Commission that competitive examinations are held in no 
cases, and that the only examinations of any sort are those in 
the Police Department; there, the candidates named by the 
Commissioners are subjected to a pass examination only. It 
is believed that conditions similar to those in Linghamton 
exist in a large number of other cities throughout the State. 
The State Commission, it is expected, will shortly make a 
general investigation, and compel the amendment of the rules 
in each city to provide for competitive examinations except 
where absolutely impracticable. 


Reference was made in this department 
in the March issue, to the friendly attitude 
of Lieutenant-Governor Wolcott to the merit system. A cor- 
respondent suggests that there be stated in addition to this 
that Mr. Wolcott has been for a long time devoted to the 
principles of Civil Service Reform, that he was one of the or- 
ganizers and founders of the Boston Association, and a mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee until elected Lieutenant 
Governor. He has been a firm, faithful and devoted friend 
to the movement, and that he will support it whenever required 
is naturally beyond doubt. The nomination of Mr. Wolcott 
for Lieutenant-Governor is an instance of the wisdom of 
selecting men of the highest order of ability for the second 
position in the administration of a State. 


Massachusetts. 


The State legislature on the last day of its 
session passed a bill submitting to the people 
at the next general election, an amendment to the Constitution 
applying the merit system to the Civil Service of the State 
and its various subdivisions. ‘The amendment, which follows 
closely the language of the provision recently incorporated in 
the Constitution of New York, is as follows: 


Maryland. 


Appointments and promotions in the civil service of the State, and of 
all the civil divisions thereof, including counties, cities, towns and villages 
except such appointments as are subject to confirmation by the Senate, 
shall be made according to merit and fitness, to be ascertained, so far as 
practicable, by examinations, which, so far as practicable, shall be com- 
petitive; and the General Assembly shall pass all such laws as may be 
necessary more fully to carry into effect the provisions of this section. 


The election at which the question is to be submitted will 
occur in the Fall of 1897. It was believed by the friends 
of the reform in the Legislature who voted for the amendment 
that, with eighteen months allowed for an educational cam- 
paign, a favorable vote would be assured, and that even 
though opposition to the reform in the counties might bring a 
different result, a majority would be obtained in the city of 
Baltimore which the following Legislature could not fail to 
recognize by the passage of some such measure as the defeated 
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Bruce bill. That the opponents of the measure are, on the 
other hand, confident of its defeat, is evident from the fact that 
the amendment was introduced by Delegate Markell, who has 
been one of the leaders of the opposition in the House of 
Delegates. It is the confident belief of the spoilsmen that the 
proposition to apply the rules to the petty offices in the small 
counties will meet with a degree of opposition calculated to 
bring about an adverse majority in the whole State. It is true, 
however, that the provision for examinations “so far as 
practicable ” may be interpreted as it has been in New York, 
and no attempt be made to hold examinations in the smaller 
subdivisions. In New York the legislation proposed to carry 
the Constitution into effect makes no reference to counties 
having less than one hundred thousand population, or to towns 
and villages. It is generally conceded that it would not be 
practicable to secure classes of candidates in the small 
divisions, or to ascertain the peculiar fitness required for 
positions in the rural districts through the competitive plan. 

There is accordingly some difference of opinion throughout 
the State, and particularly in Baltimore, as to the issue of the 
proposed election. The Civil Service Reform Association is 
not as yet committed to either view, and has not as yet 
endorsed the plan of an educational campaign. ‘There is, 
however, a very hopeful feeling in many quarters that after 
thorough discussion of the subject and active campaign work 
throughout the State, the amendment may be successfully 
carried, 


MAYOR HOOPER’S APPOINTMENTS. 


The remarkable contest between Mayor Hooper and the 
City Council continues. The Council after passing an ordi- 
nance taking from the Mayor the power of appointment of 
all municipal officers, and vesting it in themselves, have 
proceeded to fill the places in question. The Mayor has 
refused to administer the oath of office to any of their appointees 
and, in consequence, the officials holding over from the 
preceding administration will continue in place until the 
question at issue has been determined by the Courts. The 
revolutionary tactics adopted by the Council have been 
generally condemned, and many reasons have been urged for 
the unconstitutionality of their action. Suits have already 
been commenced, and early decisions are expected. 


Shortly after the Republican State Con- 
vention in 1895, Senator Quay, who was 
at that time elected chairman of the State Committee, ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to draft certain measures of reform 
to be submitted to the next convention, and, if approved by it, 
to be presented to the Legislature, during the session of 1897. 
One of the proposed measures was a State Civil Service Act, 
the preparation of which was entrusted to Mr. Silas W. Pettit. 
At the suggestion of the Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform 
Association, Mr. Pettit’s committee have taken under con- 
sideration a draft which had already been prepared by the 
Association, applying Civil Service Reform to the State and 
its municipalities. It is expected that a conference committee 
will shortly be appointed, and that, so far as practicable, the 
Association will work with Mr. Pettit in bringing the subject 
before the convention and the Legislature. 

‘The Association has also prepared a Corrupt Practices 
Act, which will be introduced during the next legislative ses- 
sion. An active educational campaign in the interest of these 
two bills has already been commenced under the auspices of 
a committee consisting of Messrs. C. R. Woodruff, Charles 
Richardson, R. Francis Wood and Charles W. Dulles. 


Pennsylvania. 


Ohio. The State Civil Service Act introduced by Senator 
* Herron met with final defeat on the 14th inst. ‘The 
bill was drawn on the local option plan, providing for the sub. 
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mission of the question of the adoption of Civil Service rules 
to popular vote in the five larger cities of the State. On the 
gth inst. it came up in the senate and was passed by a vote of 
22 to 2, 19 votes being necessary for passage. On the roth, 
Senator Whittlesey, of Portage County, moved to reconsider. 
His motion was carried, and on the 14th the bill was re-sub- 
mitted and lost by a vote of 13to 15. The defeat of the 
measure is due mainly to Senator Shattuc, of Hamilton 
County. Of the four Senators from Hamilton, Fleischmen 
and Herron voted in favor of it, and Shattuc and Pleumer 
against it. It so happened that each of those senators who 
voted in the negative at the second submission is a republican. 
Senators Herron and Garfield were the most active of those 
who worked in behalf of the Bill. 

The same measure or a similar one will be introduced at the 
next session of the Legislature, two years hence, and in the 
meantime the campaign for the reform will be continued with 
unabated vigor. 


The cities of Seattle and Tacoma 
have each within the past month 
adopted a system of Civil Service rules by popular vote. Jn 
Seattle the provisions of the Illinois act were placed in the char- 
ter, with a single change requiring that the present employees 
shall take the examination, and providing that those who do 
not pass within six months shall be removed. Shortly after the 
election the Mayor appointed a Commission, which has since 
adopted the Chicago rules and classification, with slight 
changes to suit the smaller service. The proposition was 
adopted in Tacoma, at the municipal election on April 7th. 
An entire new charter was submitted, Article 19 of which pro- 
vided for the Civil Service rules. The electors voted on the 
articles separately, and an independent campaign was accord- 
ingly made in the interest of Civil Service reform. Action 
was taken by a large number of municipal organizations, and 
enthusiastic meetings were held. On the Sunday preceding the 
election sermons were preached on the subject in every church 
in the city and on the following day the principal daily paper 
printed summaries of these, together with other articles and ar- 
guments, in a “ Civil Service Reform Supplement.” The ex- 


act figures of the majorities secured have not as yet been re- 
ceived. 


Seattle and Tacoma. 


her =e seems to be some danger that the Indiana Senator- 

ship, in the event of Republican success this Fall, may go 
to either of two candidates whose sole title to consideration is 
the possession of great wealth. The following is an extract 
from a letter on the subject by William Dudley Foulke, which 
has been given considerable circulation in the State : 


‘**In other States we have seen men reaching the highest executive 
office and even intruding themselves into the national Senate through 
the power of money alone, purchasing political influence to secure their 
nomination and election to places for which they had no other qualifications. 

‘* Indiana has been singularly free from this kind of corruption. Her 
governors and senators have been selected with little reference to pecuniary 
considerations. Morton, Hendricks, McDonald, Pratt, Voorhees, Harrison 
and Turpie were chosen on account of the political prominence of the men 
themselves, and they honestly and fairly represented the respective parties 
to which they owed their election. But in view of the supposed certainty 
of Republican success next fall, the candidates who are now pushing 
their claims most loudly and eagerly are men without distinction or ex- 
perience in public life, whose chief qualification is the possession of 
great wealth which it is believed they are willing to use, paying for the 
coveted honor by enormous contributions to the campaign fund as well 
as in other ways. 

“The choice of any such men would simply mean that Republican 
nominations in Indiana are for sale. It would involve greater injury to 
the honor of our State and to the national welfare than the mere success 
of either political party. No partisan victory is so precious that it will 
cempensate for the sapping of public virtue involved in the election of a 
candidate representing dollars and cents rather than political principles. 
Upon this dark pathway to inevitable ruin the Republican party of Indi- 
ana with its splendid traditions of patriotic beneficence ought not to enter.” 
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Matters of Interest at Washington. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE RULES IN THE INDIAN SERVICE — THE DE- 
BATE IN THE SENATE ON POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION, 


pag es haat April 11.—It is possible that before 

these lines meet the public eye, the President will 
have promulgated his order practically “cleaning up” the 
last remnants of the federal Civil Service left by former orders 
outside of the protected lists. The form of the order has been 
a subject of some discussion among the President’s advisers. 
It has been the opinion of the Civil Service Commission that 
the best form would be a general order, declaring subject to 
the Civil Service Rules all positions above the class of labor- 
ers and below those which may be filled only by consent of 
the Senate, except a certain few individually specified. Such 
a sweeping order, it is thought, would put an end to those 
quibbles and evasions which, as experience has shown, are 
too liable to occur, where the rules are simply extended to in- 
clude certain specific places. It will be readily recalled by 
the readers of Goop GovERNMENT that Secretary Carlisle, 
finding himself embarrassed in an effort to put a particular 
maninto a good position in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing without requiring him to pass muster with the Civil Service 
Commission, resorted to the device of abolishing one office 
and creating another with the same functions but a different 
title. The office abolished was one which had been specifi- 
cally included by name under the Civil Service Rules; the 
newly created office, being named in no Rules, could be filled 
as the Secretary saw fit. With the abolition of the old office 
the tenure of its occupant expired, and he was thus summarily 
dismissed the service; while his successor, expected to per- 
form precisely the same duties though under a different name, 
was taken out of the street and foisted into the Bureau with- 
out further formality. It is to avoid such miscarriages of ad- 
ministration that the advocates of the all-inclusive order insist 
upon their view. On the other hand, some members of the 
Cabinet who are thoroughly in sympathy with the President’s 
Reform policy and most anxious for its success, contend that 
it would be a misfortune to issue a sweeping order now with 
a certain small list of exceptions, and then, in those cases 
where it was found impracticable to carry it out, add further 
exceptions later; for this, they say, would afford an excuse 
for the next gang of spoilsmen who might happen to be in 
power, to continue increasing the list of exceptions till the sub- 
stantial value of President Cleveland’s closing work was com- 
pletely undermined, and perhaps the whole classified system 
honeycombed and weakened. 

One of those Cabinet officers who hold the last-men- 
tioned view is understood to be Secretary Hoke Smith. His 
own course within a few weeks past absolves him from any 
suspicion of an ulterior motive in urging his opinion upon the 
President. For Mr. Smith has followed in the footsteps of 
Mr. Morton, declined to wait for the slower movement of the 
general machinery, and procured from the President a special 
order extending the Civil Service Rules over every position in 
his own Department to which he is now assured that they will 
apply with advantage. Thus he has placed himself beyond 
the reach of all accidents. It should be said for the Secretary 
that this is no sudden impulse on his part. It is the fruit of 
a conviction deliberately reached, and based on personal ex- 
perience. By the time he had served one-half his term, he 
had made up his mind that such a course as he has now 
taken was necessary to the welfare of the service, and he then 
began the preparation of his lists for submission to the Presi- 
sident. He has ever since been pressing the matter, but was 
willing to wait and allow his Department to go in with the 
others, provided there should be no avoidable delay. When 
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he found that there were some difficult questions to be set- 
tled by his colleagues before they could perfect their lists, he 
concluded that he would wait no longer, and requested the 
President to issue the orders for the Interior at once, This 
has been done. As a consequence, the Law Clerks of the 
Land, Patent and Pension offices, the Assistant Attorneys 
of the Secretary’s office, and the members of the Board of 
Pension Appeals, have been added to the protected lists. 
This is a step upward in the Reform movement, for the sala- 
ries of the officers mentioned range from $2,000 to $2,750, 
and it has been generally assumed that positions with such 
pay would be kept out of the classified service because they 
were of such value as party spoils. 

What will attract most general notice in the Interior De- 
partment changes is the inclusion of a large number of hitherto 
unprotected places in the Indian service. The places of 
clerk, assistant-clerk, issue clerk, property clerk, storekeeper, 
and all other clerical positions at Indian agencies and Indian 
schools, of school supervisor, day-school inspector, discipli- 
narian, industrial teacher, teacher of industries, kindergarten 
teacher, farmer, nurse, assistant-matron, and seamstress, are 
all brought under the Rules. This leaves blacksmiths, car- 
penters, loggers, sawyers, millers, engineers, wheelwrights, 
herders, interpreters, and a number of other like technical and 
mechanical positions still out of the list, but it covers in so 
many that it should cause great gratification. There are un- 
doubtedly certain classes of work which requires to be done 

‘around a school or agency far removed from any centre of 
civilization, for which it would be hard to find the right kind 
of men if it were necessary to draw them from a list already 
prepared and bring them from a distance; and some of this 
work is of a character which will admit of little or no delay. 
That a means will presently be discovered of classifying can- 
didates for such positions and applying to them a rule of reg- 
istration if not of actual examination, there can be no reason- 
able doubt. The trend of everything is in that direction; and 
meanwhile it will be found that the reform already accom- 
plished will be breeding a new spirit in the service, and mak- 
ing abuses continually more difficult as well as less profitable 
to the people who seek to commit them. 

* * * 

The much discussed question of a civil pension list, in one 
or another of its many possible forms, has occupied a good 
deal of attention on the part of individual members of Con- 
gress within the last few weeks. Several measures to this end 
have been introduced in the House, and at least three in the 
Senate. The House Committee on Civil Service Reform re- 
gards the subject as worthy of a report; but the various 
projects have not yet reached a stage where they can be 
satisfactorily considered in this correspondence. They will 
have to be reserved for a later letter. It is to be hoped that, 
when any of them do come up in Congress for debate, they 
will be more intelligently dissected than was the Postmaster- 
General’s plan for extending his work of consolidating post- 
offices when it was called up in the Senate about a fortnight 
ago. The House having failed to go into this matter at all, 
Senator Lodge of Massachusetts introduced in the Senate 
an amendment to the post office appropriation bill, couched 
in terms satisfactory to the Postmaster-General, authorizing 
the use of the money appropriated for postmasters’ salaries to 
pay the superintendents and clerks-in-charge who succeed 
the postmasters of independent offices which may be reduced 
to stations by consolidation. Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, 
to whose progressive mind the business aspects of this 
proposition appealed, championed the amendment in the 
post office committee, of which he is chairman, and succeeded 
in getting a vote from the committee for a favorable report. 
The amendment then went to the committee on appropria- 
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tions, where it stuck fast at once, thanks to the fact that a 
majority of the sub-committee having it in charge still regard 
the postal business of the country as in the medizval stage of 
development. But Mr. Wolcott was resolved that such Sen- 
ators as might be aware that this is the nineteenth century 
should have a chance to vote for a modern idea if they wished 
to. He accordingly called the amendment up in open 
Senate. This was the signal for most of the “back num- 
bers” of that body to have their fling at Civil Service Re- 
form. Senator Gorman had already traded on the traditional 
courtesy of the Senate to the extent of procuring an amend- 
ment which would, if accepted by the House, not only forbid 
any further consolidation of post offices at county-seats, but 
take out of their present status and restore to independence 
any such offices which had already been consolidated. Of 
course, every one knew what this meant. It was simply that 
the hand on the clock of national progress should be set 
back for the sake of the discredited political boss of Mary- 
land. But Gorman, though soundly whipped by his fellow- 
citizens the last time they got a chance at him in front of the 
ballot-box, is still in the Senate, and proposes to hold on to 
everything he has already grabbed there and to grab every- 
thing else that comes his way. If this sort of foolishness 
were allowed to go on, he explained in effect, all the strong- 
holds of his political henchmen at the Maryland county-seats 
would be attached to the post office at Baltimore, where one 
of his arch enemies within his own party is in authority ! 

Equally, of course, that other notorious but discredited 
boss, Hill of New York, was opposed to the consolidation 
plan because behind it loomed up the gaunt spectre of ‘“central- 
ization” ; for it is a rare occasion when Hill cannot find a 
hobgoblin to shake in the face of any audience that has the 
patience to sit through one of his speeches. Other Senators 
who had axes to grind were of like mind with Gorman and 
Hill. The most disappointing thing in the debate, perhaps, 
was the discovery of the pitiful ignorance of a Senator as ex- 
perienced and as able as Mr. Allison of lowa. He solemnly 
declared that such an office as that of superintendent was un- 
known to the laws governing postal matters—a plain con- 
fession that he had not read those laws, although he had for 
years been helping to vote away the public money for the 
support of the postal system! 

The end of the long debate on the Lodge- Wolcott amend- 
ment was the tabling of the amendment by a vote.of 48 to 7. 
The seven who voted for common sense and good business 
methods in postal administration were Senators Chandler, 
Gray, Hoar, Lodge, Vilas, Wetmore and Wolcott. The 
forty-eight who preferred to stick to the cross-roads political 
ideals were Senators Allen, Allison, Bacon, Baker, Bate, 
Berry, Blackburn, Brice, Brown, Butler, Call, Carter, Chilton, 
Clark, Cockrell, Cullom, Daniel, Davis, Faulkner, Gear, 
Gordon, Gorman, Hale, Harris, Hawley, Hill, Jones of 
Arkansas, Lindsay, McMillan, Mitchell of Oregon, Nelson, 
Pasco, Peffer, Perkins, Pettigrew, Pritchard, Proctor, Pugh, 
Roach, Sherman, Stewart, Teller, Turpie, Vest, Walthall, 
Warren, White and Wilson. The great mass of this retro- 
gressionists’ brigade voted as might have been expected ; but 
men like Hawley, Lindsay, Proctor and Sherman ought to 
be in better company. 


: L. E. F. 


Bag rule of high-grade politics and of business sense would 

seem to be this: All offices having a direct relation to 
the policy of the party in power should be filled with adherents 
of that party, fitted by character and capacity to perform the 
duties required. All subordinate positions, requiring mainly 
routine work, should be filled by men selected for their fitness 
for the work to be done and retained for their fidelity and 
skill —V. Y. World. 
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The Development of the Competitive Plan. 


THE EXPERIMENT OF EXAMINING CANDIDATES FOR CHIEF EXAMINER 
TRIED IN NEW YORK, 





Avpany, N. Y., ApriL 1o.—It is not alone in the in- 
creasing number of positions brought under the protection of 
the merit system that the friends of civil service reform find 
encouragement, but also in the ever-increasing diversity of 
these positions. In the early period, the competitive exam- 
inations under the present National and State laws were con- 
fined almost entirely to clerkships. In spite of contrary ex- 
perience in the British service, there was a widespread opin- 
ion that competition was not applicable to positions where 
expert knowledge or executive ability and training were re- 
quired. One of the causes of this opinion was the statement 
that only young men fresh from the schools and colleges suc- 
ceeded in the competitions, and though this was proven falla- 
cious by the statistics and results of the examinations, the 
enemies of reform by their impudent and incessant reitera- 
tion encouraged the belief that men of experience and train- 
ing had no chance of success. 

It has been found, however, that even in the examinations 
for simple clerkships, the average age of those who pass is 
about thirty years and the objection that school boys invade 
and occupy the public offices is exploded. In the meantime 
it has been ascertained that technical knowledge can be meas- 
ured relatively with more accuracy than any other qualifica- 
tion. 

Such examinations cover a well defined field and can be 
made thorough and precise by the fact that while it is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to estimate relatively the general 
capacity of two men, it is easy to ascertain which of them is 
better versed in chemistry, plumbing, horse-shoeing. The 
recognition of this fact has led to the inclusion within the 
competitive schedules of such positions as physicians ; pathol- 
ogists; alienists; astronomers; engineers, civil and steam; 
meteorologists; fishery experts; librarians; plumbers; and 
the list might be extended greatly, covering, as it does, most 
of the positions in the public service requiring professional or 
technical qualifications. It has been found that in the com- 
petitive method all of these positions can be satisfactorily 
filled, while at the same time protecting them from abuse 
through the exercise of personal or partisan patronage and 
securing the tenure of capable and efficient incumbents. 

The progress toward the inclusion of executive positions 
within the competitive class has been much slower, as these 
demand qualifications not readily measured by a written or 
oral examination; the scholastic attainments indicative of a 
knowledge of things can be estimated by such an examination, 
but not so the quick perception, and decision, and the ability 


to guide and control others that are essential in such posi- 
tions. 


In spite of these apparent difficulties,a very considerable ad- 
vance has been made in bringing such positions, hitherto included 
in the exempt and non-competitive schedules within the competi- 
tive one. In the New York State service, the superintendents, 
stewards and matrons of the great hospitals and asylums are 
now so selected. There has been a recent addition to these 
in the position of Chief Examiner of the Civil Service Com- 
mission itself, where high executive qualities are demanded. 
This position had been in the exempt schedule and _par- 
took of the characteristic weaknesses of all subordinate places 
unprotected by the conservative provisions of the civil service 
law. It had become a recognized part of the “spoils” and 
appointments to it were based entirely upon partisan consid- 
erations. There was something grotesque in this possession 
by the spoilsmen of the office specially designed to thwart 
their raids upon the public service. 
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In one direction the new movement was not entirely satis- 
factory. After two months of advertisement in every city in 
the State, only twenty-two applications to enter the examina- 
tion were made and of these applicants only sixteen appeared 


for examination. This was attributed to the doubts as to the 
character and good faith of the examination raised by the ene- 
mies of the “merit system.” The written part of the exami- 
nation was sufficiently scholastic to test the educational ac- 
quirements of the candidates and in this respect different 
from other competitive examinations only indegree. ‘To esti- 
mate the executive qualities, im esse vel posse, in addition to 
the candidate’s own account of his business experience, per- 
sonal letters were addressed to every person, corporation or insti- 
tution with which he had ever been connected, inquiring speci- 
fically as to his character, habits, temperament and business 
experience. These data were in part submitted to three State 
officers of high standing, conversant with the duties of the 
Chief Examiner, and were marked by them on the scale of 
100. as a maximum as to the “ general competency” of the 
respective candidates, each examiner making his own mark- 
ing without knowledge of the estimate of the other two. 

The result of the examination was the selection and ap- 
pointment by the Commission of one of the highest three 
on the “eligible list,” the appointment taking effect on January 
1st. The appointee has been engaged since a month earlier in 
the office of the Commission, making a practical study of his of- 
ficial duties, and so far has justified the method of his selec- 
tion. The successful termination of his probationary period 
will be strong additional proof that even executive qualities 


can be practically ascertained and estimated by competitive 
tests. 


Mr. Harrison on the Appointing Power. 


X-PRESIDENT HARRISON is the author of a series 

of papers now appearing in the Ladies’ Home Journal 

on the nature of the government and its relations to the people. 
The paper in the March Number on “ The Duties of the 
President” contains a number of interesting references to the 


matter of executive appointments and the operation of the civil 
service law. 


Regarding appointments to the various offices excepted 
from the rules, Mr. Harrison writes: 


‘* The appointments in each department that are made by the President 
are, as I have said, a subject of consultation. All papers sent to the 
President relating to such appointments are referred to the proper depart- 
ment, and there a brief is made up showing the names of the different 
applicants and the persons by whom they are recommended. It has come 
to be a custom that in all the appointments relating to a Congressional 
district the advice of the Congressman—if he is of the same party as the 
President—is expected to be taken. This is a mere matter of custom, but 
it has become so settled a custom that the President finds himself in not 
a little trouble if he departs from it. In the Congressional districts 
represented by Congressmen of the party opposed to the President the 
custom is that the Senator or Senators—if of the President’s party—make 
recommendations for local appointments. The practice is to follow these 
recommendations unless something to the prejudice of the character or 
fitness of the applicant is alleged. In such case the President exercises 
his prerogative to make a selection of his own upon such representations 
and recommendations as are made to him. When he does this the con- 
firmation of the appointment, however good and unexceptional in itself, 
is often held up in the Senate upon the objection of the Senator whose 
recommendation has not been followed, and is sometimes rejected, not so 
much upon the merits as for personal reasons. The power and duty of 
selection are vested by the Constitution in the President, but appointments 
are to be ‘‘ by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.”’ It would 
seem that this power vested in the Senate related only to the competency, 
fitness and character of the person appointed, and not to the special selec- 
tion, but this view is much varied by what is called ‘‘ Senatorial 
courtesy.” 

There can be no doubt that the participation of the Senate in the 
matter of appointments is larger than was contemplated ; still this usage 
has become so established that it is now hard to break through it, and as 
the President can, in the nature of things, know but little about the 
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applicants for local offices, and must depend upon some one better 
informed than he to give him the necessary information, it is quite 
natural that he should give great weight to the advice of the Senator or 
Congressman. It ought, however, to be admitted that as the responsi- 
bility rests upon the President he must be satisfied as to the fitness of the 
appointment. This being satisfactorily established, the public interests 
are saved, for the choice between men equally fit is not very important. 
If there is any objection to the appointment, growing out of the character 
or habits of the applicant, it is pretty sure to be brought out; and on the 
whole, considering the number of appointments the President is required 
to make without any personal knowledge of the appointees, the public 
service is well and honestly conducted. There is no duty devolved upon 
the President that takes so much of his time or is accompanied with so 
much annoyance and even distress of mind as this matter of making 
appointments. 

At the beginning of every administration Washington fills up with 
persons who desire some office either in the States, in the departments 
or in the foreign service. Many of these persons have a limited purse, 
and as the days pass on this is exhausted, and impatience and ill temper 
come in. Many of these persons are deserving and well fitted to fill 
the offices they desire. But it is impossible to find places for all the 
deserving, and the position of the President is full of trial. The 
suspense and uncertainty that the office-seeker suffers is illustrated by the 
case of a man from my own State who thought he had good reason to 
expect an appointment from President Garfield. After he had been 
weeks at Washington, and had brought to bear all the influence he could 
command, I met him one day on the street and asked him how he was 
getting along. His answer was, *‘ Very well, very well, but there is 
nothing focal yet.’’ It is wonderfully expressive, and has remained in 
my memory as a type of the state of uncertainty, which accompanies 
office-seeking. ‘‘ Nothing focal yet,” but a hope that is hard to kill. . . . 

Certain appointments, chiefly of a clerical character, are by law given 
to the heads of the departments, and with these the President usually 
refuses to interfere, though often urged todo so. It was my practice to 
refuse tosend any card of recommendation to a Secretary, though I spent 
many a weary hour explaining to friends why I could not do so. 


The arguments for upward extension of the Merit System 
found in these expressions, coming from such an authority, are 
of peculiar value. As to the necessity for the extension of the 
system to the consular service, Mr. Harrison makes this 
special plea. 


The need of a better consular service has been getting a strong hold 
upon the public mind. The practice has been to make frequent changes 
in these offices—indeed an almost complete change upon the coming in 
of an administration of a different party. The duties of a consul relate 
almost wholly to our commerce with the country where he serves. 

Consular officers are required to keep detailed lists of all seamen 
shipped and discharged by them, specifying their names and nationality, 
and the names of their vessels ; to report to the Secretary of the Treasury 
full information concerning all vessels arriving at or departing from their 
stations, giving tonnage, the nature and value of cargoes and the number 
of seamen; and to verify and certify invoices or shipments of merchandise 
to this country. They are required to procure and transmit detailed 
commercial information concerning the country in which they are 
stationed, and to report prices current of all merchandise usually 
exported to the United States from their stations, and also to keep posted 
a copy of tariff rates in force in our country. 

An acquaintance with the language of the country is so important as 
to be nearly indispensable to the full discharge of a consul’s duties. For 
he should be able to go into the shops and offices of commerce, familiar- 
ize himself with all new processes, and discover any openings that may 
present themselves for the extension of our trade, ‘he recent movement 
by Mr. Cleveland and in Congress for a better qualified and permanent 
consular force is to be commended. 

It is remarked that changes in the home administration in other 
countries, such as England and France, do not involve changes in the 
ministers or ambassadors or consuls, as they do with us. The English 
Ambassador at Washington holds right on whether the Liberals or the 
Tories are in power. He represents his country, not a party, and car- 
ries out the instructions from the home Government loyally. He is 
never heard to make speeches attacking the policy of the opposing party 
—or criticising his own people. Perhaps one of the chief difficulties in 
our getting a permanent diplomatic and consular service grows out of the 
fact that the tariff question is one that is always acute in our politics, 
and the reports of our consuls naturally take on the views held by them 
upon this question. We cannot have a permanent diplomatic and con- 
sular service until we can find diplomats and consuls who will leave their 
party politics at home. If they are to be aired or exercised abroad then 
it follows that they must be in harmony with the party in power at home. 
There is no other way as to officers whose work and expressions affect 
public or political policies—however much we may wish there were. 
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The conclusion of the paper is as follows : 


But spite of all the difficulties that beset the question of removals and 
appointments it must be conceded that much progress in the direction of 
a betterment of the service has been made. The Civil Service Rules 
have removed a large number of minor offices in the departments at 
Washington, and in the postal and other services, from the scramble of 
politics, and have given the President, the Cabinet officers and the Mem- 
bers of Congress great relief ; but it still remains true that in the power 
of appointment to office the President finds the most exacting, unrelent- 
ing and distracting of his duties. In the nature of things he begins to 
make enemies from the start, and has no way of escape—it is fate ; and 
to a sensitive man involves much distress of mind. His only support is in 
the good opinion of those who chiefly care that the public business shall 
be well done, and are not disturbed by the consideration whether this 
man or that man is doing it; but he hears very little di ectly from this 
class. No President can conduct a successful administration without the 
support of Congress, and this matter of appointments, do what he will, 
often weakens that support. It is for him always a sort of compromise 
between his ideal and the best attainable thing. 


The Civil Service in the Department of 








Agriculture. 
N March 4, 1893, the total number of persons in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture was.......... 2,497 
In the classified service there were..........---.--- 698 
Of whom there were— 
Excepted from competitive examination.... 80 
Subject to noncompetitive examination..... 12 
Leaving subject to competitive examination.... 606 
On November 1, 1895, the total number of employees 
Wes avacns WOT TTT TTT Te ETT Tee 2,019 
Of whom there were— 
In the classihed service ................. 1,489 
Excepted from competitive examination... . 4 
Leaving subject to competitive examina- 
Ee nn ne ere 1,485 


This shows an increase between March 4, 1893, and 
November 1, 1895, of 879 persons subject to competitive ex- 
amination. 

One of the first acts of the present Secretary was to have 
the position of the Appointment Clerk of the Department, 
who had served under the last administration, put under the 
civil service rules and subject to competitive examination. 
Other places were brought in rapidly until now the classified 
service includes all officers, clerks, and employees of the De- 
partment, including the Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, chiefs of divisions, superintendents, chiefs of offices, 
State statistical agents, experts; all superintendents of quaran- 
tine stations, inspectors, assistant inspectors, veterinary inspec- 
tors, microscopists, assistant microscopists, meat taggers, stock 
examiners, and live stock agents in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry; all professors, forecast officials, local forecasters, ob- 
servers, and all other officers and clerks in the Weather 
Bureau; all compositors, pressmen, folders, engineers, assistant 
engineers, messengers, assistant messengers, and watchmen. 
None of the messenger or watchman class can be promoted 
to clerical positions without passing the examination therefor 
as in the case of other applicants. The only persons not in 
the classified civil service in the Department of Agriculture at 
present are the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and the Chief 
of the Weather Bureau, who are appointed by the President, 
the Chief Clerk of the Department and the private secretaries 
to the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and Chief Clerk are the 
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only persons excepted from examination by the civil service 
rules. 

The remaining 530 persons on the rolls of the Department 
on November 1, 1895, were laborers, workmen, and char- 
women. Every person ranking as a skilled workman, even, 
is now included in the civil service. 

There are some 30 bureaus, divisions, offices, laboratories, 
and other subordinate organizations in the Department of 
Agriculture. Of scientific divisions, three have been estab- 
lished during Secretary Morton’s administration and seven 
vacancies have occurred by death and resignation among the 
chiefs of these divisions. Notwithstanding the fact that none 
of these positions were at that time included in the classified 
service, those in the new divisions were filled by appointing 
gentlemen who had been special agents of the Department 
under previous administrations; five of the other vacancies 
were filled by promoting men in the same divisions, and only 
two have been filled by appointment from the outside during 
the entire adminstration. 

Two appointments have been made by the President in the 
Department of Agriculture besides the Secretary. The gentle- 
man appointed Assistant Secretary was a graduate in agricul- 
tural chemistry of a German university, had been ten years 
director of agricultural experiment stations in this country, 
and eight years a president of a State university. He was not 
a candidate for the position and there was not a testimonial 
or letter in Washington indorsing him when his name was for- 
warded to the Senate. The office of Chief of the Weather 
Bureau was filled by the promotion of a professor in the 
Weather Bureau, who, after twenty years’ service, had attained 
to that position through a competitive examination followed 
by a practical test of skill in forecasting the weather, held 
under the auspices of a board consisting of Professor Men- 
denhall, Professor Harrington, Major H. H. C. Dunwoody, 
U.S. A., and the Assistant Secretary. 

The Secretary has now asked Congress to establish the 
office of “ Director-in-Chief” of scientific bureaus and investi- 
gations in the Department of Agriculture, to be filled by the 
President with a broadly educated, scientific, and experienced 
man. ‘This office is the keystone needed to complete the per- 
fect arch of civil service reform in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The Death of Chief Examiner Webster. 


The great loss sustained by the United States Civil Service 
Commission in the death of Chief Examiner Webster has been 
fittingly expressed in the adoption by the Commission of the 
following minute : 


On Monday afternoon, March 23d, Major William H. Webster, the 
Chief Examiner of this Commission died suddenly. 

At the beginning of the Commission’s work in 1883, Major Webster 
was chairman of the Central Board of Examiners, on detail from the 
Pension Office, where he was a chief of division. Much of the credit of 
the organization of that board and its work belongs to his early efforts 
in the cause. On August 28, 1886, upon the advancement of Mr. Lyman, 
who was then Chief Examiner, to be Commissioner, Major Webster was 
appointed Chief Examiner by President Cleveland. 

The United States Civil Service Commission desires to record in its 
minutes an expression of its appreciation of the high character, unusual 
abilities, and manifold services of Major Webster, who for over nine 
years was Chief Examiner of the Commission. His death is a personal 
bereavement to each Commissioner ; yet it is as a public official that they 
especially wish to speak of him here. From the enactment of the civil 
service law he was interested in the work of the Commission, and every 
year increased his devotion and usefulness to the betterment of the public 
service. He was painstaking, faithful, and just in all his duties. His 
conclusions were formed only after thorough and conscientious considera- 
tion of the questions before him; but once formed, were sturdily 
maintained, yet always with courtesy and kindliness. 

The Commission feels it due to the memory of Major Webster to make 
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record of this official tribute, and it is ordered that this minute and the 
action of the Commission and its employees at the memorial meeting be 
communicated to the secretaries of the various boards throughout the 
service. 

The memorial meeting of the Commissioners was held on 
the afternoon of the 8th. Addresses were made by the 
Commissioners, ex-Commissioner Lyman, Representative 
Brosius, the chairman of the House Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service; Mr. Doyle, the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Kiggins, Mr. Hoyt, Mr. Halloran, 
Mr. DeLand, Mr. Covell, Mr. Washburn, Mr. Leadley, Mr. 
Wales, Mr. Bacon, Mr. G. W. Hill, of the Department of 
Agriculture; Mr. F. E. Camp and Dr. F. J. Woodman, of the 
Pension Office, and Mr. S. Herbert Giesy, on behalf of 
Trinity College Alumni Association. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted by a 
rising vote: 

WHEREAS Major William H. Webster, the Chief Examiner of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, has been suddenly removed 
from us by death, therefore, 

RESOLVED, That we, the employes of the Commission who have been 
associated with Major Webster in office duties, hereby express our deep 
sense of personal loss. We recognized in him a public official of absolute 
integrity, of a kind and generous nature, and who was just and fair in his 
administration, especially in dealing with his subordinates. We have had 
abundant reason to admire his upright Christian character, and we 
sincerely mourn his death. To his sorrowing wife and daughter we offer 
assurances of our deepest sympathy in their great bereavement. 


Examinations for the Federal Service. 


By order of the President the following named places at 
Indian reservations and in the Indian school service have been 
brought within the classified service: Clerks, assistant clerks, 
issue clerks, property clerks, store-keepers, and all other 
clerical positions at Indian agencies and Indian schools; also 
supervisor of Indian schools, day school inspector, discipli- 
narian, industrial teacher, teachers of industries, kindergarten 
teacher, nurse, assistant matron, seamstress, and farmer. 

The clerical positions named in this list will not require 
new examinations, as vacancies will be filled by certification 
from the clerk-copyist or other suitable registers of the Com- 
mission. ‘There are only two or three positions of supervisor 
of Indian schools or of the position of day school inspector, 
and hence examinations for these positions will not be held 
until vacancies exist. The examination for disciplinarian and 
teacher of industries will be very nearly the same as that for 
superintendent. ‘The examination for industrial teachers and 
farmers will consist of a low grade of questions in penmanship, 
industrial economics, keeping accounts, and practical ques- 
tions in farming. The kindergarten teachers will be given 
about the same examination as teacher in the Indian service 
with the variation of two subjects to adapt them to this 
special method of teaching. ‘The examination for assistant 
matron, nurse, and seamstress will be about the same as for 
matron. All of these examinations will be given on regular 
schedule dates, and it may be found necessary to hold a 
special examination in Washington for the purpose of establish- 
ing registers, but a date for such special examination has not 
yet been fixed. 

By recent order of the President the position of law clerk 
in the Department of the Interior has been brought within the 
classified service. The salaries of law clerks vary from $2,000 
to $2,750 per annum. It is understood to be the policy of the 
Department to appoint clerks who have a knowledge of law, at 
a salary of about $1,400 with a view to their promotion 
through the various grades to the grade of law clerk. The 
examination which will be given for this purpose will be of the 
same grade as the clerk-copyist examination, but with the 
addition of a somewhat rigid examination in law. 
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_ The number of applicants for all kinds of examinations 
this Spring is greatly in excess of the number last Spring or last 
Fall. This applies to almost every character of examinations 
and to all branches of the service. As the central board of 
examiners was barely able to keep even with its work last year, 
the problem of handling this additional amount of work is very 
difficult ; especially in view of the fact that no increase of the 
Commission’s force is promised for the coming year. It may 
be found necessary to resort to the former method of detailing 
additional clerks from some of the departments to assist in the 
work of marking papers. 


Memoranda’ 


Degen changes of fourth-class postmasters for the thirty- 
seventh month of the present administration, March 5, 
to April 4, 1896, numbered 820, of which 766 were caused by 
deaths and resignations, leaving 54 to be accounted for by 
removals, either for cause or at the expiration of four-year 
terms. 
* * * 

Commissioners Procter, Harlow and Rice of the United 
States Civil Service Commission were entertained by the Mas- 
sachusetts Reform Club at a dinner given at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, on the evening of March 20. Exceedingly interesting 
addresses were delivered by each of the Commissioners. 

* * * 


Some light is thrown on the comparative innocence of 
rural politics by the incidents of some of the recent town 
elections throughout New York. Of the election at Dans- 
ville the Rochester Herald states, “‘ It was one of the hottest 
contested town elections ever held. Money was no object, 
some of the candidates (for town offices) spending, it is said, 
as high as three or four hundred dollars.” The Dansville Zx- 
press says, on the same subject, “In the morning the current 
price paid to floaters was $3 each. By noon the fund was 
exhausted and another ‘pot’ was filled, which was used in 
like manner and for like purposes.” 

* * * 

An open competitive examination for the position of 
Junior Physician in the State hospitals will be held at Albany 
on April 28, 1896, at 9.30.A.M The salary of these posi- 
tions is $go00, increasing with length of service to $1,200, 
with maintenance. Applicants must be at least twenty-one 
years of age, residents of the State of New York, and grad- 
uates of a legally chartered medical college, which is recog- 
nized by the University of the State of New York. ‘They 
must have had at least one years’ actual experience on the 
medical staff of a public general hospital, or have served at 
least one continuous year as medical interne in a State hos- 
pital for the insane. 

Applications must be on file in the office of the Commis- 
sion previous to the date of the examination. For applica- 
tion blank, address, Secretary, New York Civil Service Com- 
mission, Albany, N. Y. 


College League Notes. 





y Haan Civil Service Reform Club of the University of Min- 

nesota has organized with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Benj. C. Sheldon; Vice-President, William T. Coe; 
Secretary, O. E. P. Colwell; Treasurer, F. O. Willius ; Exec- 
utive Committee, the officers, and Grant Van Sant, A. H. Lee, 
F. L. Anderson, W. W. Gallup, J. E. Gregory, A. L. Helli- 
well, Wm. B. Folwell, Gentz Perry and J. Burt Miner. The 
principal activity of the Club will be in the direction of lectures 
within the college, and co-operation with the Minneapolis 
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Commercial Club, the Board of Trade and other organizations, 
in urging the passage of a State Civil Service act by thé com- 
ing Legislature. A bill modelled on the act in New York was 
introduced in the previous Legislature, and passed the Senate. 
Much of the pioneer work of the campaign has therefore been 
accomplished. ‘Theodore Roosevelt has been invited to ad- 
dress the new organization late in the present month. 
* * * 


A large number of college students in the various Univer- 
sities and Colleges have announced their intention to compete 
for the prizes offered for essays on the subject of Civil Service 
Reform by the National League of College Clubs. Essays 
entered in the competition will be received by the Secretary of 
the League, Franklin Bump, Ann Arbor, Mich., as late as June 
2oth. 

* ~ 7” 

Regarding the growing interest in civic affairs among col- 
lege men, the Chicago TZimes-Herald prints the following 
editorially : 

“It is a healthy sign when colleges begin to turn out 
positive personalities instead of dreamy bundles of theoretical 
negations. It is good to be anchored to some definite belief 
in both religion and politics. Only the positive temperaments 
succeed in accomplishing anything of permanent value in life. 
While the spirit of comradeship and pasty loyalty is commend- 
able and praiseworthy, this gathering of college men is occas- 
ion for expressing the hope that the young men who are mak: 
ing a study of politics will gradually come to appreciate the 
fact that the maintenance of good government is, after all, the 
highest and best politics. ‘The country needs more politicians 
and fewer office seekers, more civil service reformers and fewer 
spoilsmen.” 


The National Municipal League. 





PROGRAMME OF THE ANNUAL MEETING AT BALTIMORE, 


HE Fourth National Conference for good City Govern- 
ment is to be held in Baltimore, May 6, 7 and 8, in con- 
junction with the second annual meeting of the National 
Municipal League. ‘The committee of arrangements had re- 
ceived invitations from several other Southern cities, but, in 
view of its convenient location to the more active bodies 
affiliated with the League, and because of its recent reform ac- 
tivity, Baltimore was finally selected. No effort will be spared 
on the part of the local and general committees to make the 
Conference the most successful and interesting thus far 
held. 

All organizations having for their object the improvement 
of local government or the promotion of good citizenship are 
urged to send delegates, and all individuals interested in these 
objects are cordially invited to attend. 

It is important that the secretaries of all organizations likely 
to send delegates and all individuals expecting to be present, 
should notify the Secretary of the League, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, 514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, as early as may 
be possible. ‘The Trunk Line Association has granted a re- 
duction of railroad rates, upon certain conditions, which will 
be furnished on application. 

In the programme of the various sessions of the Confer- 
ence provision has been made for a full discussion of the burn- 
ing questions of municipal government. Charter Reform will 
come in for a good share of attention, as one whole session 
will be devoted to its discussion. Samuel B. Capen and John 
A. Butler, presidents of the Boston and Milwaukee Municipal 
Leagues respectively, will speak to the question, “Shall We 
Have One or Two Legislative Chambers.” James W. Pryor, 
secretary of the City Club of New York, will advocate pay- 
ing municipal legislators adequate salaries, and Henry W. 
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Williams, Esq., of the Baltimore Reform League, will read a 
paper on “ The Reform of Our Municipal Councils.” 

The description of the municipal conditions of the princi- 
pal American cities, which have been a feature of former Con- 
ferences, will be continued, special attention being given to 
these of the Southern tier: Richmond, Charleston, Atlanta, 
Nashville, Memphis and Galveston. 

George A. Denison, of the Springfield Republican, will 
describe the municipal condition of Springfield, Mass., one of 
the best governed cities in the country, and where non-parti- 
sanship in local affairs is an accomplished fact. Mayor John 
Boyd Thacher will perform a similar service for Albany, N. Y. 
George W. Guthrie, Esq., recently the Municipal League 
candidate for mayor of Pittsburg, who failed of election by 
but a few votes, will speak for Pittsburg. 

Invitations have been extended to Magistrate John Prim- 
rose and Councillor Crawford, of Glasgow, Scotland, to be 
present at the Conference and describe the excellent munici- 
pal government of that city and the methods adopted to se- 
cure it. 

Charles Morris Howard, Esq., secretary of the Baltimore 
Reform League (which took such a prominent part in the 
overthrow of Senator Gorman and his ring last fall), will de- 
scribe “The Recent Revolt in Baltimore, Its Results and 
Lessons.” Merritt Starr, Esq., of Chicago, will describe the 
condition of that city since the adoption of civil service re- 
form. 

Col. George E. Waring has made such a pronounced suc- 
cess of the bureau of street cleaning in New York City that 
his speech on “The Necessity of Excluding Politics from 
Municipal Business” will form one of the most practical con- 
tributions of the meetings. Hon. Hazen S. Pingree, mayor of 
Detroit, will discuss “ Public Control of Municipal Franchises,” 
a subject he is well fitted to handle. Mr. Charles Richard- 
son, one of the vice-presidents of the League; Mr. William 
M. Salter and P. J. Maguire, general secretary of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, will read 
papers on other phases of the same subject. The latter’s 
subject will be “ Municipal Government from the Wage- 
earner’s Standpoint.” Hon. Frederick William Holls, of New 
York, one of the leading members of the New York Com- 
mission on third-class cities, will describe ‘State Boards of 
Municipal Control,” a new idea for securing improved and 
uniform methods of municipal accounting and _ finances. 
Thomas L. Johnson, secretary of the Civic Federation of 
Cleveland, will tell of the work of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce to secure uniform legislation for Ohio cities. 

Other topics to be discussed before the Conference are 
“ A Year’s Work for Municipal Reform,” by the secretary of 
the League, Clinton Rogers Woodruff; “ Municipal Reform 
in Georgia,” by Arthur Dasher, Esq., of Macon, Georgia, and 
“ Christian Citizenship Leagues,” by Rev. Albert G. Lawson, 
D.D., of Camden. 

The annual address of the president, Hon. James C. Car- 
ter, of New York, will be delivered at 8 o’clock in the evening 
of the 6th. The morning of the 7th will be occupied by the 
business session of the Board of Delegates. Each of the other 
sessions will be devoted to the papers to be read. On the even- 
ing of the 7th a dinner will be given the visiting delegates. 


Municipal Reform Notes. 


N EITHER the City Club of New York nor the Municipal 

League of Philadelphia appear to be in the slightest de- 
gree discouraged by the failure of their recent efforts to secure 
political reform in their respective cities ; but both propose to 
keep right along in the lines already laid down, to wit, non- 
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partisanship in Municipal affairs; civil service reform and 
the conduct of city affairs on strict business principles. 
* * * 

The Municipal League of Boston has had introduced in 
the Massachusetts Legislature a bill providing for the intro- 
duction of proportional representation in Boston, and the 
abolition of the present Second Chamber or Common Coun- 
cil. Two of the five changes suggested by the Boston 
League—a longer term for the Mayor and single commis- 
sioners—have already been adopted. 

* * * 

The Municipal League of Milwaukee is making a similar 
effort to have the Common Council in Milwaukee reformed. 
In the recent campaign addresses issued by the Municipal 
League it is held that the Common Council system as at 
present organized is the bane of American city government, 
and leads to waste and extravagance and high taxes. It can 
be made unprofitable and undesirable, politically and pecun- 
iarily, for corrupt men to sit in a Council by taking away its 
executive powers. Its legislative power and dignity should 
be increased and a degree of home rule introduced. 

* * * 

At the annual meeting of the Louisville (Ky.) Good Gov- 
ernment Club Frank N. Hartwell was elected President. In 
his annual address he said: “Once to every man and nation 
comes the moment to decide; the time has come when we 
must decide whether our fair city shall lag behind in the great 
procession of commercial and municipal progress or whether 
we will occupy the position which we are entitled to, near the 
head of the column. 


New Publications. 


AMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S life in England, rather than 
his services as American Minister, is described in the April 
Harper's by his friend George W. Smalley, then London cor-. 
respondent of the New York Zyidune, now New York cor- 
respondent of the London Zimes. Of Lowell’s expansion as 
an ambassador Mr. Smalley writes as follows: 


He came to London the man he had been all his life long—a man of 
books and of literature, a thinker, a dreamer, a poet, almost a recluse. 
The world for which he most cared lay within the four walls of his li- 
brary at Elmwood. He valued his friends—never was there a man 
more loyal and stanch to his friends than Lowell; but, his friends ex- 
cepted, men seemed to him more real or more near to him in their writ- 
ings than in the flesh. With all his geniality he was extremely reserved 
with strangers or acquaintances in his own rank of life. He was an 
American with the culture of Europe, but with no great knowledge of 
the Europe of to-day outside of its literature and art. One of the irk- 
some parts of his diplomatic duty was the necessity of continually see- 
ing people who did not interest him, and of discussing affairs which, 
to his mind, were trivial, because they did not relate to such matters as 
he thought of highest import. As for society, he looked upon that as 
most trivial of all. Against the social obligation which connects itself 
with diplomacy, and, indeed, forms an integral part of it, he protested 
stoutly. During the first part of his life in London as minister he would 
hardly accept an invitation which was not official, and therefore com- 
pulsory, or friendly, and therefore to him irresistible. The giving of 
dinners was a thing he abhorred, unless he were allowed to collect about 
him the few men and women for whom he really cared. Them he 
would have liked to see constantly, to the entire exclusion of the outer 
circle, whom, nevertheless, he was bound to ask. Later, after he had 
become reconciled to the routine of dinner-giving, he used to complain 
humorously of the strain it put upon his faculties, and to excuse himself 
for what he thought monotonous in his dinner lists: ‘‘ My wife has no 
acquaintance, and I have no invention. You must not mind meeting 
the same people so often.”” Mrs. Lowell was too much of an invalid to 
be able to take charge of these complicated matters. 


But virtue and a high sense of duty were, in Lowell’s case also, not 
only their own reward, they revealed to him a new world, and brought 
him new pleasures. Not all at once, but gradually, he came to like so- 
ciety, and to perform with a keen pleasure the social obligations which 
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in the beginning he detested. London revealed him to himself and to 
others. The recluse ceased to be a recluse. His horizon widened. He 
perceived that a knowledge of men, and of what is best in men, was to 
be had otherwise than from books. He became a diner-out. If that 
phrase carries with it any obloquy he must bear obloquy. But it will be 
noticed by good observers that those who heap reproaches on Lowell or 
on others, on that score, are themselves men who have not had large 
opportunities of seeing that particular world which they thus revile. 
Lowell in times past had perhaps something of the intellectual arrogance 
which most men of letters have. He cared more for culture than for 
character ; not in the broader sense, but as a means of social attractive- 
ness. The men of culture were those with whom he liked best to talk, 
and after them the New England farmer, the stout yeomanry among 
whom he had grown up, or perhaps even the bar-room loafer, who, like 
the farmer, could supply him with a new word, a new phrase, a new 
contribution to those studies in dialect in which from the beginning to 
the end he delighted. In Boston he knew, of course, ‘‘ all the best 
people” ; he was himself by birth as well as by training and nature of 
the best. But he was hardly a good judge of character. His student 
life unfitted him for that, and it was not till London opened his eyes, or, 
I will say, broadened his vision, that he saw how largely society must 
rest upon real superiorities of one kind or another. Then it was that for 
the first time the Cambridge professor became in the better sense of 
the words a man of the world. 


The April At/antic contains the third of the series of pa- 
pers on the characteristics and qualifications of prominent 
candidates for nomination for the presidency. The subject of 
thet present sketch is Senator Allison, whose career in Con- 
gress, covering thirty years, is reviewed in detail. ‘The fourth 
paper in the series, “ Mr. Olney and the Presidency,” will ap- 
pear in the A//antic for May. 


The April Century contains a paper by Victor Louis Ma- 
son on the “ Four Lincoln Conspiracies.” Other features of 
the number are papers on “The Old Olympic Games” by 
Allan Marquand, “The Churches of Périgueux and Angou- 
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léme” by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensalaer, “ Japanese War Pos- 
ters” by D. P. B. Conkling and an interesting sociological 
study, “Who are our Brethren?” by William Dean Howells. 


In a paper in the April Forum, “Two South African Re- 
publics,” Professor Bryce describes the forms of constitutional 
government existing in the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
Other leading articles of the number include “ Teaching—a 
Trade or a Profession ?” by President Schurman of Cornell 
University ; “ Deficiency of Revenue the Cause of our Finan- 
cial Ills,’ Senator Sherman; “ Present Outlook of Socialism 
in England,” William Morris; “Francis Joseph and _ his 
Realm,” Dr. August Fournier of the Vienna Reichstrath, and 
“Rumors of War and Resultant Effects,” Commander J. W. 
Miller. 


The Lincoln paper in the May McC/ure’s will contain 
some very interesting unpublished letters and anecdotes, 
showing Lincoln’s rare tact and sagacity as a political man- 
ager, even as a young man. It will also describe Lincoln’s 
life in Washington as a member of Congresss in 1847-1849, 
and reproduce from tie newspaper in which it was reported at 
the time an important but now unknown speech of Lincoln’s 
made in New England in 1848. A number of rare pictures 
will appear with the paper. 


An illustrated supplement to the April Zipsincott’s, by 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, treats of “ ‘The Washingtons 
in Virginia Life,” and tells much about the early life and le- 
gendary love affairs of the Father of his Country. In the 
description of the home life at Mount Vernon the following 
occurs : 


Whatever those who visited this old home upon the Potomac may have 
thought of the life there, it was ever the dearest spot upon earth to its 
master and mistress. General Washington wrote in his diary, when he 
quitted his home in April, 1789, to enter upon his duties of Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the new nation, ‘‘ About ten o’clock I bade adieu to Mount 
Vernon, to private life, and to domestic felicity, and, with a mind op- 
pressed with more anxious and painful sensations than I have words to 
express, set out for New York,” while Mrs. Washington always spoke 
of the days spent away from home amid the stir and excitement of pub- 
lic life as ‘‘ lost days.”’ 


A bound edition of Mr. Schurz’s annual address at the 
Washington meeting of the League has been issued by Henry 
Altemus, Philadelphia, (price, 50 cents). The binding is 
white and gold and the paper linen. It forms a very attrac- 
tive little volume. 


As the outcome of careful and intimate observation on the 
part of a trained student of political institutions, the little 
book entitled Constitutional Government in Spain, (HARPER & 
Bros.) by J. L. M. Curry, late minister of the United States 
at Madrid, should have a careful reading (or re-reading) at 
the present time. The complex nature of the problems that 
confront the Spanish government at home, and therefore must 
be taken into account in any fair criticism of Spain’s colonial 
and foreign relations, has not elsewhere, we think, been more 
compactly and intelligently stated. In regard to tendencies 
of life and thought in the peninsula, Mr. Curry is authority 
for a number of statements that contravene the popular im- 
pression, or the impression that the insurgent press and parti- 
sans have sought to create. We note specially on page 132 
the following: “ With all the undoubted drawbacks the drift 
in Spain is . . . hopefully towards constitutional principles, 
promoting the general good while conserving individual rights. 
Under the tuition and guidance of Liberals and Republicans 
the advance must be towards democratic government, towards 
the recognition of that ‘ perfect liberty which is bounded only 
by the equal liberty of every other.’” 
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Lae may have asked many 

times, ‘“‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse ? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate ot 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books, 
Ordinarily the candidate 
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wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book; and, 
‘by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 
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